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AT STAKE: AN AMERICAN DREAM 


The real issue in American education today was defined for educators attending the 
National Conference on School Finance Problems in St. Louis last week as nothing less 
than the question of whether we will continue to offer universal education to all 
through high school. 





Murmurs of resistance are being heard and may become louder now that the tidal wave 
of the mounting birth rate is approaching the high school where costs increase, said 
George E. Watson, Wisconsin state superintendent of public instruction. He told the 
140 school finance experts and education association leaders at the conference spon- 
sored by the NEA Committee on Educational Finance: 





"The issue is--will we continue to pursue a philosophy of universal education for 
American youth? ....If, for any one of a variety of reasons we cease our historic pur- 
suit of this philosophy, by that act we are changing a pattern of life, a pattern of 
employment, a standard of living, and a dream of America...." 








The time has come for a national study of problems involved in integrating large- 
scale federal support into state systems of school finance, the conference was told by 
Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary, California Teachers Association. 











Theoretical experts and practical practitionersin government relations and economics, 
Corey said, should begin now, ignoring traditions, to work out a blueprint for a na- 


tional program of school support involving the systematic integration of local, state, 
and national resources. 


States would not be required to follow this plan, Corey said, but might be encour- 
aged by it to use federal funds with wisdom. Also, he suggested, it is time for a 
reinterpretation of the concept of "local control," often a deterrent to district re- 


organization, forcing an inadequate program on children and making impossible any real 
synthesis either in the educational program or in its financial support. 








-—— PAROCHIAL SCHOOL CUTBACK? 


Dropping the first six grades of Catholic schools may prove to be a wise step 
by 1970, The Rev. Neil McCluskey, S.J., education editor of America, influential 


Catholic weekly, told the National Catholic Educational Association last week in 
Chicago. 





For maximum results, Father McCluskey said, Catholic education should start 
with the seventh grade, and continue through junior college. Some Catholic school 
for all Catholic youth, rather than a complete program for half, should be the 
objective, he said. He looked for abolition of tuition fees and an education tax 
imposed on Catholics by the archdiocese. 
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-—— TEXTBOOK BOOM 


Textbook sales last year were reported at $325 million, up from $280 million 
the year before. Rise is credited, in part, to teacher shortage and greater use 
of books for collateral study. Other factors: science books are updated more @ 
often than formerly; social studies texts must take account of admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii to Union. 

















SPOTLIGHT ON LOCAL CONTROL IN OREGON 


Oregon is making haste slowly in school district reorganization. Since August 1957, 
when a new law went into effect, intended to facilitate combination of weak districts 
into larger units capable of offering schooling under one administration in grades 1 
through 12, only 43 new districts meeting standards of the new law have been created, 
out of 195 small districts. 





Of existing 557 districts, only 13l--fewer than one in four--offer the integrated 
program through the 12 grades. 





More than half of the reorganization proposals are rejected--usually on the issue 
of "local control." Voters in 17 counties have rejected 28 plans for combination of 
school districts, put to them after study by county reorganization committees and 
approved, after public hearings, by the state board of education. Voters in 12 
counties have approved 19 such plans. 





The urge for local control appears strongest in the smaller districts, some with 
10 to 20 students in elementary school. The issue is fanned by efforts of Serve Our 
State, Inc., dedicated to repeal of the reorganization law. It opposes "centraliza- 
tion"--urges control by parents and local taxpayers through smaller districts. ) 








Most Oregon school districts operate grade schools only, send graduates on to 
"union" high schools, or high schools operated by neighboring communities. 





Three-fourths of Oregon students are in the 131 districts which offer the full 12- 
year program; the other 25 percent are in the 426 smaller districts. But some of the 
best progress in reorganization has come in sparsely settled areas of the state--a 
single district serves the 1142 students of Morrow County, an area twice the size of 
Rhode Island. 





The hitch has come in the relatively populous districts of the Willamette Valley. 
In some cases it is traced back to local pride of relatively wealthy areas; in others-- | 
"poor districts"--it stems from advantages derived from the state's equalization fund. 
More than a score of districts within the state which serve fewer than 10 students 
each get more than $300 per pupil from the state, nearly three times the average for 
those districts with 2000 or more pupils. 





Friends of education in Oregon warn that the small districts often deprive children 
of educational opportunities, even though they are more costly. One study of 80 dis- 
tricts, varying in size from smallest to largest, showed per pupil costs ranging from 
$221 to $1186--roughly in inverse proportion to the size of the district. 





Typical offering of Oregon high schools with fewer than 100 pupils is said to be 
24 courses, with no foreign language. Typical for high schools with 600 students or 
more were 60 courses, with at least two years of three foreign languages. About half 
of the teachers in smaller districts are without college degrees; in districts with © 4 
1000 or more pupils, only 15.5 percent of teachers are without degrees. 








PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
April 28, 1960 


Something To Shout About 


It's finally happened: a respected major magazine has opened its pages for a 
fair and forthright statement on teacher preparation, written by a qualified and 
honored leader in the profession. "Wanted: Professional Teachers" in the new 
Atlantic is the work of Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, and president of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


His article is a milestone in the progress toward public understanding of the profes- 
sion. 





All the basic issues are here, and President Hill faces them squarely. Those who 
feel education courses occupy too much of the curriculum will be enlightened by his 
thorough discussion and pertinent examples. To the charge that certification require- 
ments discourage too many able liberal-arts graduates from teaching, he brings ex- 
amples of increasing flexibility and new "equivalency" ventures, that critics too 
often don't know about or ignore. He discusses the changing nature of the teachers 

Pd college itself, and the best ways to draw more superior students into the program. 
He points out why it's easier for the noncertificated private school teacher to "look 
good" in comparison with some public school situations. He firmly reasserts the im- 
portance of certification and his belief in its value. Im area after area, he does 


much to dispel the half-truths and misunderstandings that impede cooperation between 
educators and academicians. 


"Wanted: Professional Teachers" is an articulate summation of the thinking of 
forward-looking professional educators. It's an article to circulate widely, to use 
as a forum topic, to supply to community opinion-makers (and you may even feel like 
framing it!). (May Atlantic, on sale today) 


Teen Telecast Cancelled 


fi? The film writers' strike has forced indefinite postponement of "The Troubled 
Teens," the documentary announced earlier for today as part of the CBS-TV "Woman!" 
series. The program will be rescheduled after a strike settlement. 





Murrow Returns—with a School Story 


iii Mark your calendar for a month from now--noted commentator Edward R. Murrow re- 
turns to CBS from a leave of absence, with a special report on school integra- 
tion. On may 27, the "CBS Reports" program will be a 60-minute look at the Georgia 
situation, titled "Who Speaks for the South?" Those interviewed will include the 
governor, Atlanta's mayor, the editor of The Atlanta Constitution, and John A. Sibley, 
head of a school study commission established by the Georgia legislature. More de- 
tails as they become available--watch for this program, perhaps the last dt this sea- 
son on the desegregation in schools. (Friday, May 27, 10-11 p.m., E.D.T., CBS-TV) 
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Trouble on Two Wheels 


Cars aren't the only traffic hazard for children, says Suburbia Today, the news- 
paper supplement; their bicycles are big accident factors, too. "How Safe Is My 
Child on a Bicycle?" is a needed article, now that nearly 3,000,000 kids cycle to @ 
school daily. The story doesn't discourage two-wheelers, but instead emphasizes train- 
ing; one accident study showed 4 of 5 child victims were violating traffic rules when 
they crashed. It describes many community training systems for riding safety, and 
lists national groups that provide free instructional materials. This should be of 
special interest in suburbs--where this magazine is included in local weeklies. 

(May Suburbia Today, in papers next week) 











The “Do-It-Yourself” College 


The success secret of a young urban-fringe college is the Saturday Evening Post's 
big story next week: "How To Start a College from Scratch." Hofstra College started 
on a small Long Island estate (which executors had almost made into an orphanage for 
cats!). Down to 225 students in 1944, it has since boomed to 8,000 on a three-shift 
basis on a $9 million campus--mostly paid for by current tuition. Lack of endowment 
forces it to be self-supporting, but there are no housing facilities to pay for, either. 
Hofstra employs a cosmopolitan, varied faculty to make up for a "neighborhood" student 
body, and encourages clubs and activities to compensate for no dorm life. Says Jack 
Johnson, vice-president, "We are the pioneers in creating the kind of college the new 
times demand...the commuter college, serving its own community." 


(May 7 Saturday Evening Post, on sale May 3) 











In the Linguists’ Little League 


The booming FLES movement (Foreign Languages in Elementary School) is the sub- 
ject of "Should They Teach Foreign Languages in Elementary School?" in this month's 
Changing Times. Started just eight years ago, the program now has over 2,000 schools ®@ 
offering 700,000 youngsters a foreign tongue. The feature clarifies some key points 
(why conversation before grammar, and the necessity of truly qualified teachers, etc.). 
It lays down four basic conditions for a successful program, and recommends helpful 
publications. (May Changing Times) 











The Wrong Audience 


The notion that it is up to laymen to insist on quality in education because if 
they don't nobody else will comes under heavy fire in The New Republic, where contribut- 
ing editor Christopher Jencks reviews A Citizens Manual for Public Schools. The manual 
is aimed at the wrong audience, says Jencks, because if teachers do not insist on quality 
in the classroom, the chances are slim that laymen will be able to impose it from the out- 
side. The manual, by Mortimer Smith, is a publication of the Council for Basic Education. 
Probably the only way school board members can guarantee quality in education, Jencks 
holds, is to employ teachers who share their ideals and have the competence to make them 
reality. If a school board hires those "who exalt mediocrity over excellence," he adds, 
the board has only itself to blame. (April 25 The New Republic) 














Teacher's Helper 
i Pupil projects come before social life for a pretty young teacher next week in 

an amusing episode on the TV family series, "The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet." 
In "David and the School Teacher," the oldest Nelson son tries for a date with a charm- 
ing young grammar school teacher--but finds himself enlisted to help in class projects 


instead. (Wednesday, May 4, 8:30-9:00 p.m., E.D.T., ABC-TV) @ 
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TALENT SEARCH IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Admission policies in the professional schools, particularly schools of law and 
medicine, are being scrutinized anew. 





Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Harvard Law School, noting that law school enrollments 
have held steady at about the level of 25 years ago although the population has risen 
by one third, says law schools must encourage students with the 
right combination of ability, character, interest, and training 
to enter law studies. Speaking at the dedication of the new 
Ohio State University law building, he noted with no satisfac- 
tion that 32 percent of all who took bar examinations for the 
first time last year failed, and that virtually all of the 
failures were graduates of a law school. "Most should not 
have been allowed to devote three years or more of their time 
to law study," he said. 





Law schools should screen out the unqualified, actively en- 
courage the qualified, Dean Griswold said. The myth of the 
overcrowded profession lives on and the profession has been 
slack in searching for new, qualified recruits, he said. 











Dean Griswold 


Law will get a fair share of the talent, he added, if the 
profession develops some genuine missionary efforts to seek out qualified students and 
more extensive financial aid programs, both loans and scholarships. 








Among the medical schools, Northwestern University, starting next year, will cut 
two years off the pre-medic program to reduce the cost of medical education by 25 per- 
cent. University of Chicago is urging high school students to consider medical careers 
"even if you are short on funds." University of South Dakota Medical School is seek- 
ing contacts with high school students "to dispel the erroneous idea that it takes a 
mental genius to pass the course." 


Demand for doctors is up, but their ratio to people for the last 20 years has been 
about one for each 760. Meanwhile population bulges among the very young and the older 
group have increased demands for medical attention, and the average American now sees 
a doctor about five times a year, twice as often as a generation ago. 








—x@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Tucson (Ariz.) school board has adopted pay schedule which means average pay 
boost of $436 for teachers in District 1 mext year. . . United Forces for Educa- 
tion, representing over 500,000 Georgia citizens affiliated with seven state or- 
ganizations, have urged the-state's board of education to consider proposals add- 
ing $100 million to state education budget during next biennium. . . On Univer- 
sity of Chicago summer schedule: elementary-school principals’ workshop, June 
27-July 15. . . Akron, Ohio, starts a modern foreign language program next fall, 
for selected schools, for grades 5 through 12. . . Fairfax County (Va.) residents 
will vote on referendum for $26 million to construct 23 new schools to handle 
anticipated enrollment over next four years. . . National Science Foundation has 
selected little Nasson College, near Portland, Maine, as summer "brain" camp for 
talented high school scientists. . . Petitions to establish community colleges 
at Bend and Coos Bay, Ore., have been filed with the state board of education. . 
- Twenty-one Wyoming teachers and members of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture's 
soil conservation service put in a week recently at the University of Wyoming 
learning to monitor radioactive fallout. 








NEWSMAKERS --Robert M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, offers a bitter pill for the ills of higher education which, 
he says, must set as its goal the production of disciplined intelli- 
gence and that alone. Writing in the May McCall's, Hutchins scoffs at 
fund-raising campaigns for colleges, says they tempt institutions to & 
flatter our society instead of enlightening it, and so perpetuate il- 
lusions. )»» Benjamin Fine, dean of the Yeshiva University Graduate 
School of Education and former education editor of The New York Times, 
resigned to devote his full time to writing. »» Paul L. Ward, chair- 
man, History Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology, appointed president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, succeeding Harold Taylor, who resigned last year to return to 
teaching and writing. >» Evart W. Ardis, director of the University of Michigan Ap- 
pointments Bureau, says June graduates there are being offered more jobs at higher 
salaries than last year, with the greatest demand for electrical engineers because of 
increased activity in the missile field. >» Roald F. Campbell, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, advised members of the National School Boards Assn. 
meeting in Chicago this week to move beyond their local spheres: "Those of us who 
would influence school policy must learn to play our politics in the national arena 
just as we do now in the local and state arenas. May I suggest that business, labor, 
and agriculture learned this lesson decades ago?" 
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> Of this year's crop of high school seniors and juniors, Scholastic Magazines re- 
port, 63 percent expect to go on to college; 19.6 percent are undecided, and only 
17.3 percent have definitely decided not to. But only 35.5 percent of those headed 
for college expect to have enough money of their own, or from family or friends. 
Four out of five count on part-time work; one out of four expects a scholarship; 7.6 
percent intend to borrow and one out of four isn't sure what to do. 





PB Video tape recorders costing no more than the annual salary of a teacher will be 
available within a few years for school use, according to a report by the Educational @ 





Facilities Laboratories, Inc. Schools will be able to store instructional recordings 
and use them at will, as commercial TV stations can now with programs. 


>» Differences of opinion on how schools should deal with religion have caused more 
lawsuits than racial segregation. Jordan L. Larson, superintendent of Mount Vernon 
(N.Y.) schools, heads the committee of 100 from 27 denominational boards of education, 
whose study document appears in the April International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. Reprints of "Relation of Religion to Public Education," 10 cents, from Dept. 

of Publications, National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 








a California voters will have an opportunity on June 7 to pass judgment on the pro- 
posed $300 million state bond issue to continue a program of state aid to local 

school districts for construction of buildings. The bond issue, largest of six sub- 
mitted to California voters in the past 11 years, will bring to $1,205 million the 
total of funds made available by the state for school construction in what, with its 
3,800,000 pupils, is the largest state school system in the country. California dis- 
tributes the money in loans and grants to school districts which have reached the 

limit of their ability to meet construction needs from local sources and which have 
unhoused pupils. The current proposal is to finance the program for a two-year period. 
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